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terity of expression. The metre in itself is in-
sufferably monotonous, but the monotony of sound
was disguised by ever-renewed triumphs of exquis-
ite neatness in arrangement. Within the confines
of a metre more rigid in its rules than any before
or since invented, Pope succeeded in cultivating a
style so admirably fitted to it that his couplets
fall on our ears with a constantly fresh surprise,
a constantly new delight.

In 3, and curiously in 5, where the poet goes back
to a fashion which his own generation had aban-
doned, the monotony is more obvious. The ear
waits for the rhyme, which tends to become an
annoyance, because, while the metre is maintained
with little or no relaxation, its compensating genius
has departed. Crabbe's respect for the couplet
is hardly less devout than Pope's. He, too, works
up to the twentieth syllable through regular dis-
syllabic beats, and the rhythm of each couplet is
complete. But the spirit of completeness has
disappeared. The sense stumbles from couplet
to couplet on the tap-tapping crutch of the rela-
tive pronoun, ' whom ', ' who ', ' whose ', * and
who ', ' who ', * who ', * who *; and the variety
denied to the sound, which Pope introduced
through the sense, thus making the metre the
one best vehicle of his meaning, is denied to
Crabbe altogether. He used for narrative pur-
poses a metre adapted to terse expression, with-
out attempting to re-adapt it to his different
design. Morris, when he revived it at a much
later date, was more or less consciously work-
ing in an artificial mould. His use of the couplet
in 5 owes very much to 4, to which we now come,